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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

in his dream, and he sleeps on. Then comes the awaken- 
ing, as the secretary of war enters. 

The Secretary ojWar: Fort Sumter has been fired on. 

Lincoln: Call the troops! 

This is where Mr. Masters wins while many another fails: 
after you have read one of his poems, whether or not you 
have liked it in the reading, you go about your doings with 
an indelible picture in your mind. And in this our day, 
when so many poems look alike, sound alike, and leave a 
like jumble in one's memory, to place enduring stanzas in 
the mind of a reader is, I believe, to meet the test of being 
a great poet. Agnes Lee Freer 

TOGA-AND-BUSKIN POETRY 

Odes and Lyrics, by Hartley Burr Alexander. Marshall 

Jones Co., Boston. 

Often books come to us for review which seem to prove 
an immense and contradictory disparity between our 
ideas of the art and those accepted by many poets and 
critics of enviable culture: books which amaze us by their 
persistence in rhetoric, in imitative phrasing, in stress 
upon subject and message however trite and however 
unmagically expressed; books which make us wonder 
whether this is indeed the twentieth century of stript 
athletic purpose. 

Here, for example, is Mr. Alexander's finely printed 
volume, opening with a forty-page Ode on the Generations 
of Man — an ode which, to be sure, was first published in 
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1910 and perhaps could hardly be written in quite the 
same style today. One has no objection to its cosmic 
message — it may be some poet's business to sing of man's 
development on earth from the Brute to the Dreamer. 
But one doubts if that poet, when he appears, will handle 
his great subject in quite the curious cumbersome over- 
trimmed manner of Mr. Alexander. The poem begins: 

Earth! 
'Twixt sky and sky wide spun, 
The blue sky of the sun, 
The black abyss 
Of night and silence blent, 
Where to their slow extinguishment 
Fall fated stars, and the still years miss 
All measurement: 

Earth! 
Ancient of cur days, 

Our life's great mother and of our mortal ways 
High matriarch, 
What destiny shall be 
Beyond thy bournes — or visionry 
Glad in phantasmic splendors or a stark 
And wakeless rest 
Sconced in thy stony breast — 
What dooming makes or mars 
Beyond mortality, 
Is given us to see 
But as we read aright 
Writ in our mid-earth life the mighty geste 
Of Nature, but as we guess the plan 
That wrought the mind of man 
And gave him sight 
Potent to gauge the pathways of the stars! 

Of course, from any point of view recognizable here, 
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this kind of thing is artistically vicious. It assembles 
all the furbelows ever mistakenly used in this art, and 
covers with them the lay-figure of a ready-made subject 
unvitalized by creative imagination. 

Many of the shorter poems in the book are of later 
date, but the style would rarely prove it. They are full 
of " The ache and strain of aeons long agone," lines like — 

Doth drive adown the sea. 

And she shall be a winsome maid. 

America! 
Divinest bride 
Of Time . . . 
Yet to illume that day, 
Forever young, 
Where Beauty beareth sway. 

Or the incredible emptiness of the war poem Dies Irae, 
full of palaver like this from its second section, The Flag: 

I behold thee, and my heart leaps high, 
Greeting thy rushing waves with answering wave 
Of blood resurgent, till my body rings 
With the clear hymn of liberty and thee, 
Flag, flag of my country! 

Mr. Alexander, who is a distinguished folk-lore specialist 
in the faculty of the University of Nebraska, has written 
the text for a number of pageants, the latest being the 
Ak-Sar-Ben Pageant (the title is Nebraska reversed), 
which is to be given in Omaha this year. A rhetorical 
style seems to be the fashion for pageants — a fashion 
much to be regretted, as it tends to convince the people 
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who crowd to see and hear them that poetry is an art 
remote and formidable, which has to strut about in toga- 
and-buskin language. Probably Mr. Alexander's pageants 
will not tend to correct this error. 

We pause over his book because the kind of miscon- 
ception of the art which it typically represents is at 
the root of much academic misteaching of it in countless 
American colleges. No wonder so many wide-awake 
boys and girls swear off from poetry when they graduate! 

H.M. 

CAPRICES OF A FAUN 

Selected Poems and Ballads of Paul Fort, translated from 
the French by John Strong Newberry. Duffield & Co. 
Francis Jammes still holds to his provincial seclusion; 
Paul Fort has swung himself into the office of Prince des 
Poetes; and the illusion of the obvious has become the 
purpose of the French moderns. Men like Blaise Cendrars, 
Jules Romains, and Apollinaire demonstrate the illusion of 
the obvious obviously; Jean Gocteau caresses it asininely; 
and the friends of Tristan Tzara satirize it stupidly. 
Verhaeren being dead, one goes, for a living poet, to Paul 
Fort and expects other things. 

"The art of a gay, deep-singing Frenchman." I take 
these words from Carl Sandburg's generous Appreciation 
printed in this volume. There is a hearty greeting in this; 
a kindly generalization. But being not over-persuaded by 
the disguise of Fort's rhymed verses written and published 
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